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at a meeting of the people called Quakers 


his eyes, and with a hymn of praise to God 
and carried to Newgate and being examined 






rT. And Soul carri } offered up his last breath and fell asleep. 
allas nerew souls by Sir Richard Brown, the persecuting mayor, | So easily and so quietly did he leave this world, 
~~ Andrew Soule, of London, received the Truth | who, understanding he was a printer, threat-|in which he had known much exercise, and is 





as professed by the people called Quakers, in his 
young years, and became obedient thereunto, 


ened to send him after his brother Twin, (as 


gone to his everlasting rest with God’s faith- 
he called him, who some time before suffered 


ful servants. 








ood, mend gave himself up to the living power there- | in Smithfield for printing a treasonable book) He finished this life the twenty-sixth of the 
1_E. of, which enabled him with much cheerfulness | to whom the meek man replied, ‘“Thou wilt | Tenth Month, 1695, at his house in London, in 
a o undergo those manifold afflictions and perse- | not live to see it;’’ and the event justified it, | the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

5. B ggeutions with which he was exercised. Being | for Brown died soon after. Romans, viii. 18: ‘‘ For I reckon, that the 





a just and upright man he was zealous for the 
propagation of the Truth, to which, both by 
aon onversation and sufferings, he bore a faithful 
." estimony. 
dwia He was a printer by trade, and engaged him- 
dgar Mself freely in the printing of Friends’ books, 
Z il hen he had large offers of advancing himself 
; Ht gen the world, made to him by his other friends 
‘ight; (™gend relations, if he would have desisted there- 
is L. @#from. But his love to Truth, and the desire he 
5; ~ had to be instrumental in his calling for spread- 
eek ng it abroad, would not suffer him to hearken 
-ock- Mato any of these offers. 
a y; He freely gave himself up to the service 
_ hereof, even in times of the hottest persecu- 
at; Maition, believing it his duty so to do, though 
herein he should hazard not only his life, but 
also that outward substance God had blessed 
him with. For several years together he was 
in continued danger upon that account, his 
ouse being often searched, and his printing 
materials, as presses, letter, etc., so often 
broken to pieces and taken away if any Friends’ 
hooks were found printing by him; and this they 
did for many years together. During this time, 
though he met with great losses, and had at 
one time, by his adversaries, about a thousand 
‘ladel. MLC2™s Of printed books taken from him, yet he 
os No. a YS never heard to complain, but he would say, 
y cor Mm™—he was glad to have anything to lose for 
ee art Truth, and that the Lord had made him worthy 
— to be a sufferer for it. This quiet resignation 
Jou MeO! himself to the will of God, caused one of 
having fm those who came to seize upon his goods to do 
ember MR What he could with his partners, to put a stop 
i to the seizure; and when he saw he could not 
"Phils Mag revail he went out and wept. When at 
another time his adversaries came to take 
away his printing-press, he was so resigned 
and easy in giving up all to his persecutors, 


After many exercises and trialg divers ways, 
which it would be too long to recite, he was 
visited with weakness of body the beginning 
of the Tenth Month, 1695, and grew weaker 
and weaker till the twenty-fifth of the same 
month. His patience and resignation to the 
will of God, during the time of his weakness 
were such that he seldom was heard to com- 
plain, but would say that he was given up to 
the will of God; saying often, that he had no 
dependence on anything, save upon Christ 
Jesus, the good Samaritan, on whom was his 
whole reliance. George Whitehead, with an- 
other Friend, coming to visit him, he said he 
had served Truth faitfully, according to what 
the Lord had been pleased to make manifest 
to him; and that in what he had done he had 
not sought himself, but the honor of God. He 
would often exhort his family to faithfulness 
and to seek the Lord in the days of their youth. 

His reproofs to those who had done amiss, 
were so kind and so convincing, that a ser- 
vant of his said he stood more in awe of a re- 
proof from him, than the severest treatment of 
another. ‘‘His object’’ said he, ‘‘being in love 
to convince me, that | have done that which 
is not right.’’ 

William Penn, the night before he depart- 
ed, came somewhat late to visit him, and find- 
ing him in a sweet, composed frame of mind 
(for indeed he was to appearance as though 
he ailed nothing), asked him how he did; he 
answered with much cheerfulness, his satis- 
faction and peace of mind were great, and that 
he waited for his change. The said Friend, 
who had been many years acquainted with 
this industrious and innocent life, after some 
discourse with him, kneeled down and prayed 
that the Lord would give him the reward of 
his labor; for through him many blessed 


sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.’’ 


ynes, 







CHRISTIANITY is a revealing religion, a teach- 
ing religion, a religion which conveys to the 
inquiring spirit certain positive solutions of 
the problems of life. It is not silent nor am- 
biguous, nor incomprehensive in its utterance. 
It replies to our questions with a knowledge 
which, though limited, is definite and sufficient. 
It tells us that this “‘order of nature, which 
constitutes the world’s experience, is only one 
portion of the total universe.’’ That the ruler 
of both worlds, seen and unseen, is God, a 
Spirit, and the Father of our spirits. That He 
is not distant from us nor indifferent to us, 
but has given his eternal Son Jesus Christ to 
be our Saviour. That his Spirit is eves pres- 
ent with us to help us in our conflicts with 
evil, in our efforts toward goodness. That He 
ig making all things work together for good 
to them that love Him. 

Now these are doctrines. And it is just be- 
cause Christianity contains such doctrines that 
it satisfied the need of man. 

For a true revival of Christian doctrine in 
our age, we must deepen our own hold upon 
the truths which Christ has taught us. But 
most of all we must keep them in close and 
living touch with the problems of daily duty 
and experience. For no doctrine, however 
high, however true, can make men happy un- 
til it is translated into life.— Van Dyke. 

**HE who is afraid to trust God and to go 
forward regardless of consequences, wherever 
He calls or leads, is certain to come short in 
the realization of a high, manly and worthy 
ideal.’’ 
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“Christ wants the best. He in the far-off ages The Zerograph Described. wee. ee Se eee 


Once claimed the firstling of the flock, the finest) 1 Kamm, an engineer, thus describes to| William Penn’s Portraiture of George For. ra 


And still He asks his own with gentlest pleading | the London correspondent of the Manchester He was a man that God endowed with a clea .¢ th 
To lay their highest hopes and brightest talents | Guardian his new invention, a typewritter| ..4 wonderful depth, a discerner of other anc 
at his feet. which receives and prints wireless messages. spirits, and very much a master of his own, a z 
He'll not forget the feeblest service, humblest love; | In appearance the “‘ zerograph’’ is like an or- ua though the side of his understanding whic van 7 
He only asks that of our stores we give to Him | dinary typewriter, but of simpler construction, lay next to the world, and especially the ex hi ae 
the best we have. . with a keyboard figured with the signs ae pression of it, might sound uncouth and un oF fa 
“Praise not thy work, but let thy work praise | letters and numerals, which can be printed or | ¢,shionable to nice ears, his matter was never of his 
thee: telegraphed to any number of instruments. | theless very profound, and would not only bes seas 
For deeds, not words, make each man’s memory | ‘* Each instrument, said L. Kamm, “‘is at to be often considered, but the more it was so, a 

stable. ; once a receiver and transmitter, enabling OP-| the more weighty and instructing it appeared, mie 
If what thou dost is good, its good all men will see; | erators to converse with one another in writ- And as abruptly and brokenly as sometimes hi and W 
Musk by its smell is known, not by its label.” Jing, and thus obviating misunderstandings, | ontences would fall from him about Divi” iy 
“Who liveth best? Not he whose sail, which are apt to occur in telephonic communi- things, it is well-known they were often alll: war 
Swept on by favoring tide and gale, catbens. Aiineage F have Cy ot IO ire many fairer declarations. And indeeif once; 
Swift wins the haven fair ; messages from one room to another in MY] it showed beyond all contradiction that God a 

But he whose spirit strong doth still workshop, I intend shortly to set up an instru- sent him, that no arts or parts had any shar he 
get Ange pala ment in my house at Highgate, from which in the matter or manner of his ministry, an/ al 
Whose faith sublime my wife will send me messages here in Powell | 5, nh il . ation 
On every cloud a rainbow paints— : “1s at so many great, excellent, an NeCessaryay solati 

: y : P Street. I shall thus demonstrate its ability for h h Seats * ch to mankial 

"Tis he redeems the time.” long distance communications. In fact, } ex- | T228 98 he came forth to preach | oy ae fram 
a . os 8 Se ; had therefore nothing of man’s wit or wisdonil pis ix 
‘Small service is true service while it lasts; pect to send messages to any distance that to recommend them. Se that an te aan fl wf 
Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not | ether waves will carry. My machine is always ad = elated, being no men's copy. Aas aad 


The fae, by the shadow that it casts, ae cama ee ae “ a his ministry and writings show they are fronfi soe p 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.” Sane , P one that was not taught of man, nor had learneiii once 


a preliminary in order to obtain synchronism, what he said by study. Nor were they notiond 
“To make rough places plain, and crooked straight; | the operator has both hands free for manipu- or speculative, ee aie and practical truths, .. 


To help the weak; to envy not the strong; lation. Further,’’ Kamm continued, ‘‘it has an : : : 
To make the earth a sweeter dwelling place, advantage which, from a military point of agers Ba peng Fine ge ge ge [ what 
In little ways, or, if we may, in great, view, is of inestimable value. Messages can-| , 7 a f ~~ oe ta the pt of it was his work Mil 
And in the world to help the heavenly on. not be picked up, for in sending a message a ae? : = joe mer sethantes : easy, 
We pray, Lord Jesus, grant to us Thy grace! you are sending two ether waves which allow 0 ae oak eh ae i> ane Ok ee . a 
“A little rain and a little sun, you a choice of fifty-six signs, and these are rt basher endm the ike ecetsien, “1 Gaul Sa 
And a little pearly dew, viven direct in print, either as letters or fig- thee. Oh Father Lord of Heaven —_ earth - , 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, ures. Absolute secrecy is thus obtained. The oe thou hee bid thece thlaae fiees the ohne = 
po sore ete cael po Aarne tn apm re nta hp te a pubes of this world ont revealed them a 
eee “oar the flowers grow, employ a similar instrument, which would have . Sioa fon eae esen Sal my soul bowel _ 
pagina to be synchronised to the same degree as the in an humble thankfulness to the Lord, that wae 


A Boston Policeman. transmitting instrument. Lastly,” he said, He did not choose any of the wise and learned I feio; 
ane a aot cana ae sana of this world to be the first messenger in our A 
commento ae . enn onions ieee age of his blessed Truth to men; but that Hell your 
being present, and would thus be of great ad- took one that was not of high degree, or ele I sufte 
vantage in a signal-box, as the signal-man wil! wate Rohe aa en ned ha = 
ele cary pte ntact shoul bel nit come it ens pion o Jaf Sr 
to him. Nor will the machines,”’ he continu- | °USY of human wisdom and interest, and With and 
ed, ‘‘ work only without wires ‘ 1 pave a lec- more force and clearness upon the consciences the' 
ture in Paris before the Society of Civil En-|°! those that sincerely sought the way off affai 
gineers, of which I am a member, during which Truth in the love of it. I'say, beholding with clus 
I sent ‘Messages to Brussels, where another the eye of my mind, which the God of heaver il year 
instrument had been set up in the Bourse, had opened in _, the a arks of God's finget Hl the 
while telephonic communication was actually and hand visibly in this testimony from the Am 
realize the catastrophe, a policeman, who had going on over the same wires.” clearness of the principle, the power and efficacy Hi Ger 
been a spectator of the scene from the oppo- of it in the exemplary sobriety, plainness, zeal, Mm the 
site corner, came hastening across the street,] Our Voices.—Dear children: Did you ever | steadiness, humility, gravity, punctuality, char- Bi Aft 
and with a word or two of condolence, began| thank the dear Father in heaven for your| ity, and circumspect care in the government of the 
deftly to collect the scattered spools, pieces| voices? I believe they are among the most | church affairs which shined in his and their of | 
of tape and thimbles. Several of the former | wonderful gifts He has given us, and yet, | life and testimony that God employed in this muc 
had rolled into the gutter and were rendered | would you believe it? I have heard children | Work, it greatly confirmed me that it was of m tha 
useless by their contact with the mud, and my | and larger people, too, speaking in tones that | God, and engaged my soul ina deep love, feat, Bm car 
knight of the brass buttons noticed the rueful | sounded very cross and unkind. I think they | Teverence, and thankfulness for his love and gen 
glance cast upon them by their owner. When] must have forgotten that God meant their | mercy therein to mankind; in which mind I re E 
the last of the articles had been restored to | voices always to have a ring of love in them. | Main, and shall, I hope, to the end of my days. Bi fair 
the basket, and he had assisted her to raise it | Did you ever notice how sweet mamma’s voice| _!n his testimony or ministry he much labored fru 
to her head, he took a piece of silver from his | sounds when she calls you her dear little girl, | to open Truth to the people’s understandings, Mi all 
pocket, slipped it into her hand, and with a| or her helpful little boy? How happy it made and to bottom them upon the principle and MM cas 
pleasant little nod in return for the volumin- | you all the day. That is just the sound we | Principal, Christ Jesus, the light of the world, i and 
ous blessing showered upon him, sauntered | like to hear in all the voices around us. I be-| that by bringing them to something that wat RM is. 
slowly back to his post. This kindly act was] lieve if we ask God to keep our hearts kind] 0f God in themselves, they might the better Rij wor 
certainly not done for effect, as the street was | and loving we will always speak in tones that | know and judge of Him and themselves. the 
deserted at the time, and I was screened from | will make others happy, and I know that we} He had an extraordinary gift in opening the BM gre 
view by the curtains of the window.’’—S. Eve. | ourselves will be happy also. — Words of| scriptures. He would go to the marrow of BM occ 
Gazette. Cheer. things, and show the mind, harmony, and ful Bi tiv 


‘‘ | saw an unofficial act performed recently 
by a policeman,” said an observer, last week, 
‘‘ which persuaded me that a stony heart does 
not always beat under brass buttons. A poorly 
dressed and feeble old woman was coming down 
one of the side streets in the Back Bay, care- 
fully balancing a basket on her head. Sud- 
denly a treacherous bit of ice, or an inequality 
in the pavement, caused her to miss her foot- 
ing, and in striving to regain it, the burden 
she carried was thrown to the ground, its con- 
tents, a quantity of small wares, flying in every 
direction. Almost before she had time to 
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great comfort and edification. 

The mystery of the first and second Adam, 
of the fall and restoration, of the law and 
gospel, of shadows and substance, of the ser- 
vant and son’s state, and the fulfilling of the 
scriptures in Christ, and by Christ the true 
light, in all that are his, through the obedience 
of faith, were much of the substance and drift 
of his testimonies. In all which he was wit- 
nessed to be of God, being sensibly felt to 
speak that which he had received of Christ, 
and was his own experience in that which never 
errs nor fails. 

But above all he excelled in prayer. The 
inwardness and weight of his spirit, the rever- 
ence and solemnity of his address and behaviour, 
and the fewness and fullness of his wards, 
have often struck even strangers with admir- 
ation, as they used to reach others with con- 
solation. The most awful, living, reverent 
frame I ever felt or beheld, 1 must say, was 
his in prayer. And truly it was a testimony 
he knew, and lived nearer to the Lord than 
other men; for they that know Him most will 
see most reason to approach Him with refer- 
ence and fear. 

He was of an innocent life, no busy-body, 
nor self-seeker, neither touchy nor critical: 
what fell from him was very inoffensive, if not 
very edifying. So meek, contented, modest, 
easy, steady, tender, it was a pleasure to be 
in his company. He exercised no authority 
but over evil, and that everywhere and in all; 
but with love, compassion, and long-suffering. 
A most merciful man, as ready to forgive as 
unapt to take or give an offence. Thousands 
can truly say, he was of an excellent spirit and 
savour among them, and because thereof the 
most excellent spirits loved him with an un- 
feigned and unfading love. 

He was an incessant laborer; for in his 
younger time, before his many great and deep 
sufferings and travels had enfeebled his body 
for itinerant services, he laboured much in the 
word and doctrine and discipline in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, turning many to God, 
and confirming those that were convinced of 
the Truth, and settling good order as to church- 
affairs among them. And towards the con- 
clusion of his travelling services, between the 
years seventy-one and seventy-seven, he visited 
the churches of Christ in the plantations in 
America, and in the United Provinces, and 
Germany, as his following Journal relates, to 
the convincement and consolation of many. 
After that time he chiefly resided in and about 
the city of London, and besides the services 
of his ministry, which were frequent, he wrote 
much, both to them that are within and those 
that are without the communion. But the 
@ care he took of the affairs of the church in 
general was very great. 

He was often where the records of the af- 
fairs of the church are kept, and the letters 
from the many meetings of God’s people over 
all the world, where settled, come upon oc- 
casions; which letters he had read to him, 
and communicated them to the meeting that 
1s weekly held there for such services; he 
would be sure to stir them up to discharge 
them, especially in suffering cases: showing 
great sympathy and compassion upon all such 
occasions, carefully looking into the respec- 
tive cases, and endeavoring speedy relief ac- 
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cording to the nature of them; so that the 
churches and any of the suffering members 
thereof were sure not to be forgotten or de- 
layed in their desires if he were there. 

As he was unwearied, so he was undaunted 
in his services for God and his people; he was 
no more to be moved to fear than to wrath. 
His behaviour at Derby, Litchfield, Appleby, 
before Oliver Cromwell at Lanceston, Scar- 
borough, Worcester, and Westminister-hall, 
with many other places and exercises, did 
abundantly evidence it to his enemies as well 
as his friends. 


The Price of Manhood. 


Into one of our college communities there 
came, last commencement, an old man of 
splendid presence and fine oratorical gifts. 
The boys, in their parlance, “‘ went wild” 
over him. There was but one sentiment among 
them, ‘‘ That’s the man I want to be like.’’ 

“* Boys,”’ said an old professor, ‘‘ that’s a 
fine ambition; there isn’t a nobler man in the 
State than Judge R——. God blesshim! But 
before you make up your minds to be just like 
him, let us count up the cost.” 

Then the professor told his eager listeners 
something of the private history of their hero 
from boyhood up: of privations, of thwartings, 
of misunderstandings, of losses, of crosses, of 
disappointments, aye, and of failures, all of 
which had gone to make up their man. 

‘* You may be sure,” he said, ‘‘ God needed 
every one uf these strokes; He never wastes 
workmanship. Are you willing to pay this 
price for noble manhood ?’’ And the young 
hero-worshippers scattered, each hoping to re- 
ceive his knighthood, even at such cost, but 
making no more noisy demonstrations about it. 

It is for you to desire the best gifts—you 
who stand at life’s threshold; but remember 
that precious things are also costly. Hold 
yourselves ready, then, to pay the price of be- 
ing strong, tender, successful, of being what 
includes them all, useful. 

Your Master says to each one who desires 
to reign with Him, ‘‘Are you able to drink of 
the cup that I drink of ?’’ And as that cup 
is offered to your lips, may He grant you grace 
to say in humility and faith, ‘‘ Master, by thy 
help we are able.’’—Forward. 

WHEN one relaxes his grasp upon the spir- 
itual possibilities of his life there is no longer 
any place for hope, consolation, happiness, or 
faith. Under such circumstances it is not 
strange that we read these words from a dis- 
ciple of the doctrine of despair in “‘ Amiel’s 
Journal:’’ ‘‘ Of all possible world’s that which 
exists is the worst. It’s only excuse is that 
it tends of itself to destruction, and the hope 
of the philosopher is that reasonable beings 
will shorten their agony and hasten the de- 
struction of everything to nothing.”’ 

How different is the testimony of the Chris- 
tian. 

The larger life and the larger hope are the 
rich possession of the faithful follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is Himself the solution 
of the many sided and often vexed problem of 
life, and in whom the spiritually minded find 
peace, joy, righteousness, and eternal life.— 
Christian Advocate. 


DENUNCIATION never cured any one of sin. 
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Thy Brother’s Conscience. 


Conscience is not an infallible guide. There 
may be an evil conscience, which has not been 
sprinkled with the cleansing blood; there may 
be a conscience which is defiled, which is 
seared with a hot iron; there may be a con- 
science which calls evil good, and good evil, 
as an appetite may be perverted, and instead 
of craving healthy food, may long for sub- 
stances which are deleterious and poisonous. 
Some of the worst things that have ever been 
done in this world, have been done by the most 
conscientious men. Paul, who had persecuted 
the Church, lived in all good conscience before 
God while he did it, and the Saviour declared 
that the time shall come when he that killeth 
you shall think he doeth God service. The 
Apostle introduces one element to enable us 
to form a judgment as to matters of right and 
wrong, when in answer to questions about eat- 
ing things offered to idols, he said if an un- 
believer biddeth you to the feast, what is set 
before you eat, asking no questions for con- 
science’ sake. But if one say, this hath been 
offered in gacrifice, eat not, for his sake that 
showed it, and for conscience’ sake: ‘‘ Con- 
science, I say, not thine own, but of the other.” 
1 Cor. x: 29. 

We are bound therefore, to take into con- 
sideration, nut only our own consciences, but 
the consciences of our brethren, who may be 
quite as conscientious as we are in their in- 
tentions, and possibly more clear and correct 
in their apprehensions of what is true and right. 
Hence, it appears that no one has a right to 
make his own conscience an infallible standard 
of action. He may be right, and he may be 
wrong, and he is to take this possibility into 
consideration, and go cautiously, and with 
some respect for the conscientious convictions 
of others. His own conscience is not an ab- 
solute guide, and he is to candidly compare his 
convictions with those of others, nor is he by 
persuasion or deception to seek to exercise an 
undue influence over others’ convictions, and 
compel them to think and act as he does. 
Willfulness is no mark of grace or wisdom. 
Our heavenly Father would have his children 
walk in quietness and peace and in the love of 
God; and those who know Him and trust Him 
will be sure that it is better for them to walk 
in the Lord’s way, than it is to have their own 
way, however pleasant it may seem for the 
time.—Common People. 

Again: ‘‘ Conscience, I say, not thine own, 
but of the other’’ when that other is Christ. 

If our own conscience is not infallible, and 
another man’s is not, whose is? None other 
but that of the Living Christ. His Spirit en- 
lightening our conscience is infallible, though 
our impaired consciences may interpret his 
dictates imperfectly. 

There is no surer remedy of an imperfect 
conscience to make it whole, than the working 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart and whole being 
submitted to Him. There is no better treat- 
ment that one can give to his own impaired 
conscience than to press on doing the best it 
knows in the light of Christ, and that light 
obeyed and practiced will keep on clearing the 
conscience more and more unto the perfect 
day. se 

Be careful not to worship your religion in- 
stead of God. 





SEA VENTURES. 
I stood and watched my ships go out, 
Each one by one, unmooring free, 
What time the quiet harbor fill’d 
With floodtide from the sea. 


The first that sailed, her name was Joy, 
She spread a smooth, white, ample sail, 

And eastward drove with beading spray 
Before the singing gale. 


Another sailed, her name was Hope, 
No cargo in her hold she bore, 

Thinking to find in Western lands 
Of merchandise a store. 


The next that sailed her name was Love; 
She showed a red flag at the mast, 
A flag as red as blood she showed, 
And she sped South right fast. 


The last that sailed her name was Faith, 
Slowly she took her passage forth, 

Tacked, and lay to; at last she steered 
A straight course for the North. 


My gallant ships, they sailed away 
Over the shimmering summer sea; 

I stood and watched for many a day, 
But one came back to me. 


For Joy was caught by Pirate Pain, 
Hope ran upon a hidden reef, 

And Love took fire and foundered fast 
In whelming seas of grief. 


Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn, 
She recompensed me all my loss, 
For as a cargo safe she brought 
A Crown linked to a Cross. 
—Author Unknown. 


The Caps That Fit. 


Many years ago a company of young men— 
half a dozen or more—sat together around a 
country fire. In the course of conversation one 
of the number spoke against the doctrine of 
human depravity. 

‘“ Now, we are not such a bad lot of fellows, ’’ 
he said lightly; and his companions applauded 
the statement. 

But one of them—the one, too, from whom 
a sermon was least expected—said gravely. 

‘‘ That is not my experience; I will read you 
over a list of my special characteristics, and 
see if you recognize any of them as belonging 
to yourselves.”” He then read them from the 
first chapter of Romans that dark list of hu- 
man depravity: ‘‘Unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity, whisperers, 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, without understanding, covenant- 
— without natural affection, unmerci- 

ul. 

A solemn silence followed the reading, and 
then, one after another, they all pleaded guilty 
—in some measures, at least—to many of the 
charges there laid down. The humility that 
followed such a realization of sin was not with 
out its blessed effect on many of those young 
lives.—Banner and Herald. 


It is God that speaks in secret promptings. 
The Spirit will leave you if you refuse obedi- 
ence; every warning disregarded is a door 
closed against future progress. If you do not 
now do the good which you ought, the time 
will come when you cannot do the good which 
you would. —Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


ISRAEL, 


“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day. And when he 
saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was 
out of joint as he wrestled with him. And he said, let 
me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me. And he said, what is thy 
name? And he said, Jacob. And he said, thy name shall 


- | be called no more Jacob but Israel: for as a prince, hast 


thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed.” 

(Gen. xxxii: 24-28.) 

Power with God and men arrays the prince, 

Who, through the cheerless night of faith, con- 
tends 
With every brother whom the Father sends, 

That each to each love’s token shall evince. 

At transient maim he will not weakly wince, 
Knowing that patience needs make large amends, 
Where all at best are but imperfect friends, 

For scorn when strangers or for coldness since. 
Honoring all men, honor back to Him 

From comrade and achievement learns to flow, 

As image of the universal Lord. 
In his own universe a focus dim, 

Each shines and shares the light which all but know 

As beaming from the One for aye adored. 


A Cup of Cold Water. 


Who are included in Christ’s ‘‘little ones?” 
Surely his dumb creatures, his horses and 
dogs, as well as his human children. 

— Harvey was riding slowly along the 
dusty road, looking in all directions for a 
stream or a house where he might refresh his 
tired, thirsty horse with a good draught of 
water. While he was thinking and wondering, 
he turned an abrupt bend in the road, and saw 
before him a comfortable farmhouse; and at 
the same time a boy ten or twelve years old 
come out on the road witha pail and stood 
directly before him. 

“What do you wish, my boy?” said — 
Harvey, stopping his horse. 

** Would your horse like a drink, sir? ’’ said 
the boy respectfully. 

“Indeed he would, and I was wondering 
where I could get it.’’ 

— Harvey thought little of it, supposing, 
of course, the boy earned a few pennies in this 
manner, and therefore he offered him a bit of 
silver, and was astonished when he refused it. 

“*T would like you to take it,” he said, look- 
ing at the boy. 

‘“ No, I thank you,” said the boy; ‘‘ I don’t 
want it. You see, sir, the distance from the 
town is eight miles, and there is no stream 
crossing the road that distance, and I like to 
water the horses.” 

— Harvey looked into the grey eyes that 
were kindling and glowing with the thought 
of doing good, and a moisture gathered in his 
own as he jogged off, pondering deeply on the 
quaint little sermon that had been given so 
innocently and unexpectedly.—The Presbyter- 
ian Record. 


oo 


IF I could give you information of my life it 
would be to show how a woman of very ordi- 
nary ability has been led by God in strange 
and unaccustomed paths to do in his service 
what He has done in her. And if I could tell 
you all, you would see how God has done all, 
and I nothing. I have worked hard, very hard, 
that is all; and I have never refused God any- 
thing.—Florence Nightingale. 


“‘RECKLEsS youth makes rueful age.’’ 


Eighth Mo. 8, 1903 


For ‘* THE FRIEND.” 
Knowing the Divine Will. 

Whoever truly knows the Lord, knows his 
will. When Saul, the first king of Israe| 
walked in the fear and favor of God, the Lori 
made known his will to Saul in four different 
ways, viz: by vision, dream, Urim and Thum. 
min; or by prophet. So long as Saul obeyed 
the voice of the Lord, and performed his will, 
the Divine will was thus made plain to him. 

But when through disobedience God witb. 
drew from Saul his Holy Spirit, then also did 
he cease to have access to God, nor could he 
ascertain the Lord’s will as before time through 
any one of these channels. 

In this our day, Christ’s dispensation, when 
God takes of Gentiles and makes them kings 
and priests to Himself, through Christ Jesus, 
our High Priest, we are not less favored than 
was King Saul. Jesus, a priest after the or. 
der of Melchisedec, has entered into heaven it- 
self, God’s dwelling place, and hy his Spirit, 
He makes known to us what the Divine will 
is. His promise, too, by his prophet is, ‘‘ Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams, also upon my servants, 
[the prophets] and upon my handmaidens [the 
prophetesses } will I pour out of my Spirit, and 
they shall prophecy’’ (Joel ii). Now prophesy 
(a word derived from the Greek) and preach 
(a word derived from the Latin), are one and 
the same in meaning, which is ‘‘to declare the 
Divine will.’’ Alltrue preaching must then 
have its spring and supply from this Spirit of 
God, which is, by God’s promise, now “‘ poured 
out upon all flesh.” It is then truly ‘‘the Word 
of God’’ by which He now as He ever did de- 
clare his will. 

It is true the Holy Scriptures are declara- 
tions of God’s will by his Word, given at var- 
ious times to God’s people, and are, by the 
kindness and providence of God, written and 
preserved for.our instruction in righteousness. 
But not one writer of them ever even inti- 
mates that in days to come, the Lord would 
cut off the channels whereby his people ob- 
tained access to his presence and a knowledge 
of his will, and that He would alone leave them 
a record of his dealings and mighty works by 
the power of his Spirit amongst men, which 
the Holy Bible is, and that from this men were 
in future to direct their course in fulfilling 
their duty towards God and man. Rather do 
many of them declare that in the last days, — 
the dispensation of Christ,—knowledge should 
increase, the glory of the Lord be seen of all 
flesh, and that all should be taught of the 
Lord. And Christ Jesus declares the Spirit 
of Truth which he promised to send, and who 
therefore is often called ‘‘The Spirit of Prom- 
ise,’’ should guide men into all Truth, should 
teach them all things, should take of the 
things of Jesus, God’s Treasurer of Truth, and 
should shew ‘‘them unto you.”’ 

This Holy Spirit alone is the true interpreter 
of what through the prophets He himself de- 
clared. It is given to all who believe in and 
obey the Lord Jesus Christ. He makes known 
to everyone what God’s will is regarding him- 
self, declaring to him the Divine counsel, and 
this both directly to the spiritual ear, and in 
confirmation thereof, mediately through oth- 
ers, who themselves are taught of the same 
Spirit. 

No man can of himself direct his steps 
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feel keenly, just where the men and women | with general knowledge of some things, and a 
who constitute the actual human world are | real mastery of some small portion of the human 
thinking and feeling most to day. The pan-/store. Here is a profound modification of the 
orama of to-day’s events is an invaluable and| idea of cultivation, which the nineteenth 
a new means of developing good judgment, | century has brought about. What portion or 
good feeling, and the passion for social service, | portions of the infinite human store are most 
or, in other words, of securing cultivation. proper to the cultivated man? The answer 
‘But some one will say the stream of the| must be—those which enable him, with his 
world is foul. True in part. The stream is | individual personal qualities, to deal best and 
what it has been, a mixture of foulness and} sympathize best with nature and with other 
purity, of meanness and majesty; but it has | human beings. 
nourished individual virtue and race civiliza- “*It is here that the passion for service must 
tion. Literature and history are a similar | fuse with the passion for knowledge. We have 
mixture, and yet are the traditional means of | learned from the nineteenth century experience 
culture. that there is no field of real knowledge which 
“*Language.—A cultivated man should ex- | may not suddenly prove contributory in a high 
press himself by tongue or pen with some ac-| degree to human happiness and the progress 
curacy and elegance; therefore linguistic train- | of civilization, and therefore acceptable as a 
ing has had great importance in the idea of | worthy element in the truest culture. 
cultivation. The conditions of the educated ‘The only other element in cultivation which 
world have, however, changed so profoundly | time will permit me to treat is the training of 
since the revival of learning in Italy that our | the constructive imagination. —s oe 
inherited ideas concerning training inlanguage| ‘‘ I used the term constructive imagination, 
and literature have required large modifica- | because that implies the creation or building 
tions. of anew thing. The sculptor, for example, 
“In the year 1400 it might have been said} imagines or conceives the perfect form of a 
with truth that there was but one language of | child ten years of age; he has never seen such 
the scholars, Latin, and but two great litera-| a thing, for a child perfect in form is never 
tures, the Hebrew and the Greek. Since that | produced; he has seen in different children the 
time, however, other great literatures have| elements of perfection, here one and there 
arisen, the Italian, Spanish, French, German, | another. In his imagination he combines these 
and above all the English, which has become] elements of the perfect form, which he has 
incomparably the most extensive and various | only seen separated, and from this picture in 
and the noblest of literatures. his mind he carves the stone, and in the ex- 
“‘Under these circumstances it is impossible | ecution invariably loses his ideal—that is, 
to maintain that a knowledge of any particular | falls short of it or fails to express it. 
literature is indispensable to culture. When| ‘‘ Constructive imagination is the great pow- 
we ask ourselves why a knowledge of litera-| er of the poet, as well as of the artist, and 
ture seems indispensable to the ordinary idea| the nineteenth century has convinced us that 
of cultivation, we find no answer except this | it is also the great power of the man of science, 
—that in literature are portrayed all human| the investigator and the natural philosopher. 
passions, desires and aspirations, and that ac-| The educated world needs to recognize the new 
quaintance with these human feelings and | varieties of constructive imagination. 
with the means of portraying them seems to} ‘‘Contrast the novelist’s kind of constructive 
us essential to culture. The linguistic and | imagination with the kind which conceived the 
literary element in cultivation therefore abides, | great wells sunk in the solid rock below 
but has become vastly broader than formerly, | Niagara that contain the turbines that drive 
so broad, indeed, that selection among its var- | the dynamos, that generate the electric force 
ious fields is forced upon every educated youth. | that turns thousands of wheels and lights 
**The store of knowledge.—The next great | thousands of lamps over hundreds of square 
element in cultivation to which I ask your at- | miles of adjoining territory; or with the kind 
tention is acquaintance with some parts of the | which conceives the sending of human thoughts 
store of knowledge which humanity in its pro- | across three thousand miles of stormy sea in- 
gress from barbarism has acquired and laid up. | stantaneously on nothing more substantial than 
This is the prodigious store of recorded, ration- | ethereal waves. There is going to be room in 
alized and systematized discoveries, experiences | the heart of twentieth century men for a high 
and ideas—the store which we teachers try | admiration of these kinds of imagination as well 
to pass on to the rising generation. as for that of the poet, artist or dramatist. 
“*The capacity to assimilate this store and “Tt is one lesson of the nineteenth century, 
improve it in each successive generation is| then, that in every field of human knowledge 
the distinction of the human race over other} the constructive imagination finds play—in 
animals. It is too vast for any man to master, | literature, in history, in theology, in anthro- 
though he had a hundred lives instead of one; | pology, and in the whole field of physical and 
and its growth in the nineteenth century was | biological research. 
greater than in all the thirty preceding} ‘‘That great century has taught us that, on 
centuries put together. In the eighteenth | the whole, the scientific imagination is quite 
century a diligent student with strong memory | as productive for human service as the literary 
and quick powers of apprehension need not] or poetic imagination. The imagination of 
have despaired of mastering a large fraction of | Darwin or 2asteur, for example, is as high and 
this store of knowledge. Long before the end | productive a form of imagination as that of 
of the nineteenth century such a task had| Dante, of Goethe, or even Shakespeare, if we 
become impossible. ; regard the human uses which result from the 
“Culture, therefore, can no longer imply a| exercise of imaginative powers, and mean by 
knowledge of everything—not even a little | human uses not meat and drink, clothes and 







































































































































“The rising generation should think hard and | knowledge of evervthing. It must be content 
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shelter, but the satisfaction of mental ay 
spiritual needs. 

“It results from this brief survey that th 
elements and means of cultivation are mug 


more numerous than they used to be; so thy 


it is not wise to say of any one acquisition g 
faculty —with it cultivation becomes possibk 
without it imposible. 


“*The one acquisition may be immense, ay 
yet cultivation may not have been attained, 
We have met artists who were rude and m 
couth, yet possessed a high degree of technica 
skill and strong powers of imagination. We 
have seen philanthropists and statesmen whox 
minds have played on great causes and great 
affairs, and yet who lacked an accurate use of 
their mother tongue, and had no historical 
perspective or background of historical know. 
ledge. We must not expect systematic edu. 
cation to produce multitudes of highly culti- 
vated and symmetrically developed persons; 
the multitudinous product will always be im 
perfect, just as there are no perfect trees, 


animals, flowers or crystals. 


“* Let us as teachers accept no single element 
or variety of culture as the one essential; let 
us remember that the best fruits of real cul 
ture are an open mind, broad sympathies ani 
respect for all the diverse achievements of the 
human intellect at whatever stage of develop- 
ment they may be to-day—the stage of fresh 
discovery, or bold exploration, or complete 
conquest. The moral elements of the new 
education are so strong that the new forms of 
culture are likely to prove themselves quite 
as productive of morality, high-mindednes 


and idealism as the old.” 





Wuat is it in Jesus that so draws men; that 
wins their allegiance away from every other 
master; that makes them willing to leave all 
for his sake and follow him through peril and 
sacrifice, even to death? Is it his wonderful 
.| teaching? ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 
Is it his power as revealed in his miracles? Is 
it his sinlessness? The most malignant seru- 
tiny could find no fault in Him. Is it the per- 
fect beauty of his character? None nor all of 
these will account for the wonderful attrac- 
tion of Jesus. Loveis the secret. He came 
into the world to reveal the love of God—He 
was the love of God in human flesh. His life 
was all love. In most wonderful ways during 
all his life did He reveal love. Men sawit in 
his face and heard it in his voice and felt it in 
his touch. This was the great fact which his 
disciples felt in his life. His friendship was 
unlike any friendship they had ever seen be 
fore, or even dreamed of. It was this that 
drew them to Him and made them love Him# 
deeply—so tenderly. Nothing but love wil 
kindle love. Power will not do it. Gifts will 
not do it. Men will take your gifts and then 
repay you with hatred. But love begets love; 
heart responds to heart. Jesus loved.—Dolan. 





THE inconsistency of Christians is the strong- 
hold of unbelief. The lack of vital joy inthe 
Church is the chief cause of indifference 
the world. The feeble energy, the faltering 
and reluctant spirit, the weariness in well de 


ing with which too many believers impoveri 


and sadden their own hearts, make other met § 
question the reality and value of religion and 


turn away from it in cool neglect.— Van 
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Science and Industry. 


A GERMAN contemporary says that the bu- 
man body contains about three pounds of phos- 


phorous. 


AccoORDING to official authority forest fires 
in this country destroy timber worth fifty mil- 
lion dollars annually. 











BIRMINGHAM has fourteen steel pen manu- 
factories, more than all in France, Germany 
and America combined. 











PERFUMES, according to a Frenchman of sci- 
ence, have a great antiseptic value, but other- 
wise they act like alcohol, producing an ex- 
citement which is followed by a reaction. 





WRITING BY TELEGRAPH.—Ernst Karl Gruhn, 
a young German electrician, says the Boston 
Globe, has patented what he calls the “‘tel- 
chierograph,’’ an instrument that reproduces 
over a Wire a written message. 

It differs from all other similar inventions 
inthat the actual writing of the message sets 
up electric currents which reproduce it at the 
other end. It has already been tried with suc- 
cess over a line two hundred miles long, and 
there seems to be no limit to its action up to 
the distance over which telephone messages 
may be sent. 
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COMMISSIONER Woopbury, of the department 
of street cleaning in New York, explained re- 
cently how the municipality derives a reve- 
nue from every bit of street sweepings and re- 
fuse collected in New York, and he is proud of 
the good results from the city’s incinerator 
and ‘‘digester.” ‘‘Now, what do you sup- 
pose,’’ he said, ‘‘ frequently clogs up our sif- 
ter? Why, hairpins! Do you know we sell 
tons of them and get quite a revenue from 
them? And what do you suppose came out of 
the ‘digester’ the other day? Two one dollar 
bills. After the refuse is sifted,’’ he contin- 
ued, “it goes into the digester, and later on 
iscovered with oil. The top is skimmed off, 








































jtrac- | and what do you think we do with that? Why, 
came | that goes to Holland or France and comes 
—He | back to this country as perfumery.’’— Boston 
s life | Post, 

ae Docs Wiskk THAN Horses.—According to 








the Philadelphia Record, some fireman were re- 














oh his tently talking about the conduct of animals 
) W8 Bt during a fire. A horse in a burning stable, 
= they agreed, was wild with fear, but a dog 
3 








vas as cool in a fire as at any other time. A 
tog, they said, keeps his nose down to the 
hor, where the air is purest, and sets himself 
talmly to finding his way out. Cats, in fires, 
howl piteously. They hide their faces from 
the light, and crouch in corners. When their 
tscuer lifts them they are, as a rule, quite 
docile and subdued, never biting or scratching. 
birds seem to be hypnotized by fire, and keep 
verfectly still; even the loquacious parrot ina 
ite has nothing to say. Cows, like dogs, do 
wt show alarm. They are easy to lead forth, 
aid often find their way out of themselves. 
Rodents seem never to have any difficulty in 
aping from fires. The men said that in all 
rt experience they had never come upon the 
ed skeleton of a rat or a mouse. 
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THE FRIEND. 


A Horse THAT CAN Write.—Germinal is the 
property of Dr. M. Roubet, and among the 
many tricks for which the animal already has 
more than local celebrity, Dr. Roubet prides 
himself upon the beast’s ability to write the 
doctor’s name in a manner to satisfy the most 
exacting of primary teachers. 

By means of a penholder of special design 
the horse prints the name ‘‘ Roubet” with the 
greatest ease and facility. More than this the 
animal learned the trick in about twenty days. 

The doctor began to teach the horse, guid- 
ing it by the reins. The first results were of 
a nature to have discouraged any one but a 
horse lover and enthusiast. Gradually, how- 
ever, the animal began to see design in the 
task to which he had been set, and as he pro- 
gressed his willingness grew until with the 
evolved writing staff the plainest lettering was 
obtained. 

The penholder used by the horse is a long, 
light staff of wood, with a roll of cloth wound 
round the end. This carries the pigment with 
which the letters are made, and in making them 
Germinal now does so without the least direc- 
tion from his trainer. 





Wasp OGrEs.—Did you know that in the 
dungeons in its clay nest, the common wasp, 
the deep blue one with the slender waist, keeps 
many spiders prisoners to be used as food for 
the young grubs. 

This wasp, described in the Star Monthly, is 
commonly known as the mud dauber or mason 
wasp, because it builds a nest of mud in gar- 
rets, etc. Its mode of making provision for 
its young shows an intelligence and foresight 
unsurpassed even by the ants. 

This precocious insect flies to the webs of 
the spider, and, undaunted by the snare, which 
terrifies even larger insects, it pounces upon 
the occupant and stings it into a stupor, al- 
though unharmed in other respects. Back to 
its mud nest flies the captor with the captive. 
More and more spiders are thus captured and 
packed into the mud cell until it will hold no 
more. Then the wasp lays an egg among them, 
seals the opening of the nest with mud, and 
leaves the nest. The spiders, although appar- 
ently lifeless, are really only in a comatose 
condition, and will move their legs if jarred. 

As soon as the egg deposited among the 
helpless prisoners hatches, the grub which is- 
sues from it immediately proceeds to feed upon 
the spiders. It grows fat on this food, spins 
a cocoon, goes through the larva and pupa 
stage, finally emerging as a wasp. The par- 
ent, in the meantime, has not had to worry 
about her child at all. 


Notes from Others. 


W. A. Waddell writes from Central Brazil that 
spiritualism is the greatest obstacle to the progress 
of the gospel in that country. 





The number of cardinals of the Church of Rome 
is now sixty-nine, the largest for many years. 
Forty are Italians and one American. 

The modern preacher and writer is waiting for 
the divine breath. Some time it will come. And 
then we shall have sermons and books that compel 
attention and rule men’s minds."—The Watchman. 





The seventh annual convention of Jewish Chau- 
tauqua which is being held at Atlantic City will 
continue for six weeks. Some of the most influ- 
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ential Jews of the United States are members. 
The improvement of the condition of the Jews in 
this and in other countries is the chief purpose of 
the convention. 





A UseruL WomaANn.— One of our religious ex- 
changes tells of a certain church possessing a lady 
who saves the congregation where she worships, 
$10,000 a year. A woman of wealth and of high 
social culture and position, she makes it her rule 
and the fashion to dress for church in so plain 
and inexpensive a manner as to throw the whole 
social influence of the congregation against ex- 
travagance in dress.—Hartford Religious Herald. 





F. K. Dolan, chaplain of the Suffolk County 
branch of the federation of Catholic Societies, said 
that “all the Catholic world is looking to-day and 
is hoping to see the time when through the means 
of a sound Catholic public opinion, which is going 
to be roused by this federation, the United States 
of America is going to be a Catholic country. I 
suppose as a consequence of what I say, there will 
be much discussion somewhere, and so that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I will repeat it. I 
say that before I am eighty years old—which I 
expect to attain—we will all of us see the greatest 
country to-day under the sun, not only the greatest 
in every material sense of the word, but the great- 
est in a spiritual sense also.” 





Writing to The Christian, of London, concerning 
“the extraordinary step in advance taken by the 
Vatican, in authorizing the publication of a new 
edition of the Gospels and Acts in Italian,” Lord 
Radstock calls attention to the fact that the pass- 
age in Acts ii: 28, which the Romish church has 
in the past translated “do penance,” is now rightly 
translated “repent.” Referring to the hopeful 
spiritual character of many of the notes accom- 
panying the translation, the same observer re- 
marks, that he is “more than ever convinced of 
the momentous character of the change of attitude 
they indicate.” Naught is said about confession 
or prayer to saints. It is said that 160,000 copies 
have already been sold. L. 





In the early days none of the benevolent societies 
in England opened their public meetings with vocal 
prayer. The reasons were two-fold: The Conven- 
ticle Acts forbade the holding of religious services 
except in churches and licensed dissenting chapels. 
Hence there was danger of transgressing the law. 
Again, it was the custom to hold public meetings 
in the large rooms of hotels and there was a feel- 
ing of incongruity between the place and the of- 
fering of prayer. When Exeter Hall was opened 
in 1831, the feeling of incongruity disappeared. 
But the difficulties of the Bible Society in this re- 
spect persisted. The Socinian would object to the 
usual Christian conclusion of a prayer, “ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” dissenters to the use of a 
form of prayer, churchmen to extempore prayer, 
and the Quakers to any advance arrangements as 
to who should lead in prayer. Prayer was not in- 
troduced into the public meetings of the Bible So- 
ciety until 1857.—Boston Transcript. 





The ministry, says the Nashville American, 
seems to be losing its attractions for young men. 
The pay of clergymen is better than it once was, 
though in many instances it is very small yet. The 
churches are finer, but comparatively fewer people 
attend them. The simple days of old-fashioned 
faith and primitive ideas have passed. The Puritan 
period has vanished. Whether it be science or 
commercialism or liberalism or education or the 
freer exercise of thought, any of these or all of 
these that have influenced religious thought and 
conduct, there has been a change within the church 
and without. The conditions that once prevailed 
In this country, the isolated churches, the itinerant 
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conclave in the history of the Catholic church assembled | 
to-day in the Sistine chapel for the purpose of electing a | Abram Stratton, Phila.; Charles Perry, R. 
successor to Leo XIII. Sixty-two cardinals, with two | Lydia F. Nichols; Emma Mekeel, N. Y., $10 


ministers, the far-travelling circuit riders, the pe- 
riodic revivals, the camp meetings, the muscular 
and emotional religion, and the simple, earnest 
and intense faith, and other features that charac- 
terized a new or a thinly settled country, have in 
a large measure been succeeded by other condi- 
tions, not less moral or religious, in fact, but dif- 
ferent. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaTES.— One of the greatest power canals in 
the world is that approaching completion at Sault ste 
Marie. It connects the waters of Lake Superior with 
those of Lake Michigan, and is nearly 23 miles long. 
There is a fall of about 22 feet between these large 
bodies of water, and the electrical energy expected to 
be developed it is thought will exceed 50,000 horse power. 

A recent dispatch from Washington says: The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to refuse entry of a number of cargoes of goods 
from Europe which are suspected of being adulterated. 
These cargoes are on the way over and are for the most 
part canned meats and sausage from Germany, olive oil 
from France and spices from India. 

It has been since stated that no first cargoes of any 
food products that may in any way come under suspivion 
will be denied admission. They will be sampled and an- 
alysis made of their contents, and if adulterations are 
found, any similar cargoes that may follow will be sub- 
jected to strict contro] and detention. 

The United States Geological Survey gives out the 
following statement as to the production of petroleum 
in 1902: Total production for the year, 80,894,590 bar- 
rels, valued at $69,610,348, or 86 cents per barrel. 

The wheat crop for the present year in the United 
States is stated to have been about 720,000,000 bushels, 
and is the largest the country has ever had excepting 
in 1901, when the yield was set down as 748,000,000 
bushels. 

W. H. Murray of California is visiting the East with 
the view vf learning how the problem of obtaining labor 
can be solved. He says: “ Unskilled labor is sure of em- 
ployment at from $1.50 to $2.50 a day at picking fruit. 
There is employment waiting for 2000 unskilled men 
and women, and it is steady now for at least two and a 
half months. Some of the labor may get work for the 
whole year. The fruit business in California has de- 
veloped wonderfully within the last few years. Hach 
piece of fruit must be picked by hand and wrapped by 
unskilled labor. During many years past we have had 
Chinese labor, but conditions are now changed, owing to 
the Chinese Exclusion act.” 

A case of lockjaw in the Grand Hospital in San 
Francisco, it is reported, has been successfully treated 
by the injection of anti-toxin. 

A despatch from Washington says: More than 5,000,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar, valued at more than $100,000,- 
000, were brought into the United States in the fiscal year 
just ended. This is a larger importation of sugar than 
in any preceding year in the history of the country, and 
the value is greater than in any preceding year except 
the importations of 1891, 1893 and 1894. This amount 
is calculated to be sufficient to furnish an average of 
72 pounds for each individual in the United States, esti- 
mating the present population at 80,000,000. The aver- 
age cost of the sugar in the country producing it is stated 
to be 1.71 cents per pound. 

It is stated that fully 80 per cent. of the negro farmers 
of the South live on rented farms. In many instances 
the annual rents paid amount to one-third of the actual 
market value of the land. 

There were 485 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 15 less than the pre- 
vious week and 28 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 252 were males and 233 fe- 
males: 47 died of consumption of the lungs; 25 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
3 of diphtheria; 18 of cancer ; 22 of apoplexy; 14 of 
typhoid fever ; 4 of scarlet fever ; and 3 of small-pox. 

ForREIGN.—Russia notified the State Department that 
hereafter the passports of Americans intending to travel 
in Russia would be vised only in Washington, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. This, it is believed, is in- 
tended to bar Jews. 

Russia forbids the entrance of Jews into her territory 
unless by special permission, and then only for a period 
that must be specified in the application for a permit. 
This restriction is adhered to rigidly, and no citizen of the 
United states can have his passport vised at the Russian 
embassy or at any consulate of that country unless he 
declares that he is not of the Jewish faith. 

A dispatch from Rome of the 31st ult. says, the largest 
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hundred and thirteen clerical and lay attendants, are, to 
all intents and purposes, prisoners within the Vatican. 
The selection is made by the cardinals, only by balloting, 

A dispatch from Bucharest says: Lack of work in Rou- 
mania is causing a renewed exodus on a large svale of 
Jewish workmen to America. The emigrants are assisted 
by the B'nai Brith and other foreign Jewish societies. 

The national secretary of the B'nai Brith, in New York, 
has denied that his organization was aiding Jews to come 
here from Roumania “However,” he said, “once landed, 
we do help them. We have agents all over the country 
searching out places where carpenters, tailors and coop- 
ers, to which trades these immigrants are joined, are 
wanted. Almost six hundred Roumanian Jews come to 
this country every month. They are all skilled mechanics 
and get employment as soon as they land.” 

King Edward and Queen Alexandria have returned to 
England from their visit to Ireland, which appears to have 
resulted in increasing cordial feelings. In a general ad- 
dress to the Irish people he said: “For a country so at- 
tractive and a people so gifted we cherish the warmest 
regard, and it is, therefore, with supreme satisfaction 
that I have so often during our stay heard the hope ex- 
pressed that a brighter day is dawning upon Ireland. 

“I shall eagerly await the fulfillment of this hope. Its 
realization will, under Divine Providence, depend largely 
upon the steady development of self-reliance and co-op- 
eration, upon better and more practical education, upon 
the growth of industrlal and commercial enterprises, and 
upon that increase of mutual toleration and respect 
which the responsibility my Irish people now enjoy in the 
public administration of their local affairs is well fitted to 
teach.” 

A dispatch from Naples of the 29th ult. says. the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius is increasing in intensity. , The 
lava stream has reached to within twenty metres of the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

Slight earthquakes have occurred in Sicily. 

The Hamburg-American Steamship company has ac- 
quired four of the largest and newest steamships of the 
English Gulf Line and fitted them with extensive cold 
storage plants, with a view to embarking in the meat and 
fresh fruit trade from South America. 

A dispatch received from Colima states that the Coli- 
ma volcano is in eruption. It is believed that another 
outflow of lava has occurred. The outbreak has been ac- 
companied by loud detonations, and information from the 
surrounding district is to the effect that rumblings and 
underground earthquake shocks have been felt. Many 
people in the nearby village have left for other districts. 

The late expedition of scientists to the Bahamas has 
reported the existence of leprosy in several of the islands. 
In Nassau lepers are confined in a lazarette, but in some 
other islands they mingle freely with the population. 
————_— 

RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 

Ellen Bromley, Phila.; Rachel E. Bell, N.J.; Su- 
sannah Cox, Ind.; Wm. F. Terrell, Va.; Samuel 
L. Fox, Pa.; James Lee, Jr., G’t’n; Charles Lee, 
Pa.; J. Benj. Glavin, Phila.; Wm. H. Moon, Pa.; 
Ellis Smedley, Pa.; Wm. B. Kirkbride for Ann 
Kirkbride, Phila.; Benj. H. Coppock, Agt. Ia., $34 
for Joseph Edgerton, Edward Edgerton, Albert 
Emmons, Lewis Emmons, Wilson T. Emmons, 
Ruth Edmundson, Elnathan Heald, Benj. Briggs, 
Elisha Hoge, James E. Hoge, David Holloway, 
Lydia Hampton, Dillwyn C. Hampton, Thos. E. 
Smith, David Sears, Adnah Spencer and Edward 
G. Vail; George Blackburn, Agt. O., $40 for him- 
self, J. Morris Ashead, Sarah J. Bonsall, Annie C. 
Bonsall, Wm. J. Blackburn, M. D., Martha J. Cook, 
Ashbel Carey, Mary R. Fawcett, Clarkson S. 
French, Miriam French, Martha H. French, Finley 
Hutton, Anne Hutton, Rebecca S. Hodgin, Amy 
J. Morlan, John M. Stratton, Edward Stratton, Jo- 
seph R. Stratton, Edward F. Stratton and Catha- 
rine M. Thomas; Frances E. Jones, G’t’n, for Jane 
E. Mason and Margaret H. Jones; Sarah T. House 
and for Lena H. Sharpless, Pa.; P. L. Webster, 
Pa.; John Carey, Agt. O., for Catharine Ann Stan- 
ton; Robert Smith, Agt. O., $34 for himself, Jona- 
than Binns, J. Hervey Binns, Wm. Atkinson, Mary 
T. Hall, Nathan L. Hall, Tabitha D. Hall, Lewis 
Hall, Jos. C. Hall, Gilbert McGrew, Edith Smith, 
Nathan R. Smith, Hannah Mary Matson, Louis 
Taber, B. F. Starbuck, Ellwood D. Whinery and 
Thomas B. Whinery; Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., 
$8 for himself, Joseph Rhoads, George A. Rhoads 








Thos. E. Mott, John W. Mott, Chester Mott, James 















Thorp, F’kt’'d; Joshua Brantingham, Agt. O., $1 
for J. E. Bailey, Lousina Harris, Geo. G. Megrail, 


Stratton; Mary C. Beardsley, N. Y.; Emeline P, 


Sarah V. Willits, Ia. 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
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and Robert R. Tatnall; Wilson Hutchens, Mo; 
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Jesse Mekeel, Elizabeth Mekeel, H. Foster 0: 
Edward Wood and Arthur Wood; Isaac Hea 
Pa.; Charity Baldwin, Pa.; Daniel D. Test, Phila: 
Wm. T. Cooper, N. J.; Elizabeth L. Thomas, Pa: 
Richard Mott, Agt. Ia., $14 for Joseph Dewees 






























Mott, Morris C. Smith and Wm. P. Young; B. y, — 
Stanley, Agt. Ia., $52 for Thos. H. Binns, Alber vo 
Bedell, Delitha Emmons, Caleb T. Engle, John E, a 
Hodgin, Elza Hodgin, Edwin T. Heald, J —_— 
S. Heald, Samuel Embree, Pearson Hall, J 

L. Hoyle, Frances Jackson, James McGrew, Milton P. 
J. Shaw, Abigail B. Mott, Thos. E. Stanley, Mortis . 
Stanley, Walter J. Stanley, Barclay Smith, Branson 

D. Sidwell, Russel Z. Taber, Zaccheus Test, Thos, Guteor 
Thomasson, Edmund S. Smith, Thos. D. Yocum 

and George E. Young; Aaron P. Dewees, F’kf'd: 

Susan Pearson, Pa.; Wm. R. Bullock, M. D., Del; 

Mary B. Clement, N. J.; Marianna Darnell, N. J: 
Nathaniel B. Jones, N. J.; John S. Brown and for Sout 
Abel McCarty, Pa.; M. A. Sharpless and for Lewis ' 
Sharpless, Pa.; Thos. H. Whitson, Agt. Pa., $y art 
for Nathan Cope, Jonathan Eldridge, Albert L. 
Entrikin, Jennie B. Jacobs, E. Malin Hoopes, Anna 

Webb and Samuel Forsythe; Hannah P. Rudol N 
N. J.; Sarah A. Longstreth, Phila.; Warner W, 
Cooper, N. J.; Sarah D. Hoopes for Thomas D, Entere 
Hoopes, Pa.; E. H. Edkin, Pa.; Clarkson M. Git # 
ford, Mass.; Edward L. South, Pa.; George W. § —— 







Hannah P. Oliphant, Hannah Whinery and Dillwyn 







Newbold, Pa.; Lydia S. Thomas, Phila., and for 
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NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Months 


the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth Days 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 










Wanted.— A middle-aged woman Friend to have 
charge of housekeeping for a family of two, near the 
city. This would be a good home for a suitable person. 
For further particulars, address “‘ J. E.,” 


Office of Tue FRienp. 











The Memorial of Wm. P, Townsend in now for sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Phila. Price, 
—paper cover, 5 cents each, by mail 6 cents ; 50 cents 
per dozen, by mail 57 cents. Cloth cover, 6 cents each, 
by mail 7 cents ; 60 per dozen, by mail 69 cents. 














Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends.—The 
train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 4 
M., on the 21st instant, will be met at West Grove, te 
convey (free of charge), those desiring to attend the 
Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held st 
London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assist the 
committee if those intending to come would inform by 
postal in advance. 













TRUMAN C. Moore, } 
GEORGE R. CHAMBERS, § 





Committee. 





Notice.— The Committee of Managers of “ Friends’ 
City Home Association,” to provide a home in Philadel 
phia for Young Friends, have leased the premises No. 
1623 Summer Street, near Logan Square, which they cot 
sider well adapted for the purpose. The Committee are 
now in need of further contributions from in 
Friends to enable them to carry forward the work. Those 
contributing money will please send the same to JOHN 
Way, Treas., 409 Chestnut St., Phila. Those having 
suitable furniture, &c., to donate may notify any membet 







































of the Committee. Cons 
JOEL CADBURY, ELIZABETH K. HUTCHINSON, lobe a 
1130 Ridge Ave., Phila. 1729 Vine St., Phila. charit 
BENJAMIN VAIL, DEBORAH P. Lowry, y 
Media, Pa. 4035 Pine St., W. Phila. § ered t¢ 
BENJAMIN F. WHITSON, C. VirGINIA SELLEW, the di 
409 Chestnut St., Phila. Colwyn, Pa. 7 
ee 
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